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AN "INSTRUMENTAL" ^ESTHETICS 
OF MUSIC 

By HOWARD MARKEL 



WE hear much about the "creative" in our day. Until re- 
cently to create meant to produce significantly: God 
created the world, the artist created his paintings and 
fugues, the inventor cteated. It was a term reserved for the select 
few who were blessed with the gift for innovation. But to-day 
we have succeeded in delegating something of the divine fire to 
all of humanity; we have discovered a reason for the special 
dignity — so we choose to call it — that attaches to the species man: 
it is the ability to create. And not merely a few of us can create, 
but every man, if he will, if he is given the chance. So it is that 
we now conceive that to live well is synonymous with the in- 
dulgence of the creative faculty. Let each man produce his own 
salvation, for he has it in him. And we go on to speak of creative 
intelligence, creative industry, creative criticism, even creative 
evolution. Every man his own artist. 

Suppose we carry the notion over to aesthetics, the field of the 
beautiful. The implication is obvious. In the observation of 
what is beautiful one does not, and certainly should not, passively 
receive impressions, inhaling beauty as one inhales air. What 
occurs is that this beautiful thing becomes part of experience, and 
is interpreted with the whole of experience as background. In 
addition to receiving, one creates. Theory recognizes this creative 
aesthetics that is native with every man when it speaks of "Einfuh- 
lung." We have sound psychological proof of its existence. It 
makes the observer or hearer almost as important to the art as 
the artist. The artist proper produces something, but it rests with 
others to give that sympathetic response, to experience that "Ein- 
fuhlung," that justifies calling a piece of work beautiful. The 
artist lends his ability, the reciprocant his interpretation. Both 
create.^ 

'The term instrumental is employed in the title and throughout the article in the 
same sense that an instrumental (or social) philosophy employs it, such, for example, 
as John Dewey's. It involves investigation for the sake of something — here the mu- 
sical public. 

^The "EinfUhlung" theory is dealt with later. 
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But when the creative faculty — (psychologically still a very 
blurred thing) — is spoken of, as it is so much to-day, it is always 
implied that it is something to develop, that man should make 
much more use of this potential ability. Why? Because it will 
give interest to living, because it will be instrumental in making 
life less one-colored. That is just what aesthetics should do. 
It should make conscious that part of the creative faculty that 
concerns itself with the contemplation of the beautiful, especially 
in the arts. It should serve the arts. It should be instrumental 
in establishing a sound appreciation of the arts. Appreciation. 
That is the important thing. Once it is conceded that contempla- 
tion of the beautiful helps make life worth living, let aesthetics, 
as the science of the beautiful, proceed to foster its appreciation. 
Then we shall have an instrumental aesthetics. 



II 

Nowhere is this more necessary than in music. Not only is 
there not a suflBciently widespread interest in it. That is per- 
haps true of all the arts, though the revival seems to be setting in. 
But what music suffers much from, in contrast to the other arts, 
is the poor and dilettantish quality of much of the interest in it. 
One need but attend any recital given to discover how unreal, and 
certainly uneducated, the interest of many concert-goers is. 
Sincerity is the crying need in music appreciation. It is not 
necessary to assert dogmatically this is good and that is bad 
music. But it is absolutely necessary to have every listener call 
beautiful only what appeals to him as such. That is the first 
task of an instrumental aesthetics in music: to make the response 
native and personal. Hypocrisy excludes appreciation. 

The pitiful thing is that even those people who are musically 
quite sound and capable of preaching true doctrine rarely succeed 
in doing so, and the failure is always due either to the poverty of 
method or the poverty of conception. First, method. Too often 
we do find just that positive statement of good and bad the chief 
method of making the amateur familiar with the art. No one 
can object to the expression of aesthetic enthusiasm: too many 
of us know what a stimulant it is to find it in a more gifted friend. 
This "transfer of emotion" is perhaps the greatest aid to apprecia- 
tion that exists; the sympathy and honesty of this emotion is 
exactly what is desired. No, enthusiasm never did any harm. 
The great objection is to the attempt to transfer aesthetic opinions 
in the same manner that one makes known the law, so that the 
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novice goes into the concert-hall with the feeling that "This is 
Beethoven," "This is Mozart"; "That's good music." It is the 
sincerity that is missing, and before long it develops into chronic 
hypocrisy, with the result that the person and the art suffer — 
the person by wasting time, the art by a coquettish love. Such 
may be the evils of method. 

It has been plain to many ever since Gurney published his 
"Power of Sound" that the only legitimate method must have 
for its precepts psychological fact. If experimental psychology 
has taught anything, it is how much can be learned by careful 
observation. And we are fast realizing that a psychological 
aesthetics, a true "science" of beauty, has more to teach in the few, 
but enlightening, facts collected than in all the theorizing that 
has been done since Plato. Obviously, these facts must be the 
groundwork of the instrumental aesthetics, and not mere state- 
ments in praise of music. It is very well to speak of divine 
harmony and the music of the spheres, but there are so many who 
do not appreciate even the earthly harmonies. 

Not only do we find the method of teaching music often 
very poor, but also a false conception of the nature of the art. 
Conception — what one believes music is — is even more import- 
ant than method. It is here, of course, that aesthetic theory 
comes most directly into play, since its purpose is to discover 
what is beautiful and appealing in an art. When it is ascertained 
why music makes its appeal, and what distinguishes beautiful 
from not-beautiful, we shall be in a better way to use that knowl- 
edge to further appreciation. At present we must make use of 
the very promising hints psychological study has yielded. One 
distinct fruit of that study we have already: the importance of 
form in all art, which is only gradually penetrating musical theory, 
and which permits no excuse for the erroneous conception so often 
found of the nature of music. 

What is that misconception.'' But first let us go into detail 
about what music is, what it is made up of, what its technical and 
formal equipment is. Then it will be clearer what it is not. 

Ill 

When we consider that music as we know it goes back scarcely 
further than the sixteenth century, it is not so surprising that 
that question is still being asked. And when we consider the 
strange, mystical answers that have been made to it, as we shall 
later, it becomes one's duty to ask it. What is wanted is not a 
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rhapsody, a prose poem on the art — what most descriptions of 
music are — but a definition, an analysis. A definition that ex- 
plains, not eulogizes; that scientifically analyses the elements of 
music; that is psychological and physiological, not pathological. 
We want to know what music is and what its appeal is. Such 
a definition must contain two things: that which is intrinsic in 
the art, and that which enables one to appreciate it; in other 
words, the make-up of music itself, and the make-up of the listener 
and composer who derive pleasure from it. In fact, knowing 
what it is that appeals to the intelligent listener, to the intelligent 
composer, is a fairly certain way of finding what is significant in 
music itself. It is not flattery to indicate the vast importance 
of the listener to the art. It is a question if he is not as influential 
in shaping the art of the composer. Though even the composer 
is nothing more than the ideal listener, who has listened so well 
that his interest overflows into creation. 

What is there, then, inherent in the nature of music that 
might appeal? First, it is plain that music, like poetry or painting, 
is a form of expression. It is an organized way of saying something, 
and the organization, or FORM, is as important as the "something," 
or subject-matter, or EXPRESSION. Consider these separately: 

Music differs from a sound as a scream differs from speech. 
Just as speech is noise with a purpose, music is noise with an idea 
behind it. It is this idea that gives the form and organization. 
A scream means something, but it might mean anything. A good 
speech, like good music, means something very definite, though 
a musical idea is very different from the ideas we use in ordinary 
life. 

These musical ideas are at the basis of musical form, and 
are the only part of form that is inspirational. Just as the single 
line must come to the poet, containing the rhythm and idea of the 
poem it will take him many hours to expand, so the beginning 
of a fleeting Schumann mood, of a Debussy atmosphere, of a 
Brahms symphony, of a Strauss story, must be the minute, but 
potentially pregnant musical ideas we find in these compositions. 
Only this idea, this inspiration, is by the grace of God; the re- 
mainder is by the labor of man. But, as indicated, the few notes 
that make up the idea are all-important, since they are the starting 
point of the entire composition. The single line in poetry gave 
the thought and rhythm; the few notes give the thought (or 
mood) and rhythm and material out of which the rest develops. 

As to the nature of this musical idea, it is of ten what is known 
as a motive or theme. It is a combination of tones, and nothing 
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more. Taken for what it is — a group of tones — it need mean 
nothing outside itself. It is intrinsically good or bad. There is 
no reason why one should not be capable to pass judgment on a 
musical idea just as it is done on a mental idea. One is a group 
of words, the other, of notes, and in judging the latter we should 
be able to feel its essential goodness or badness as surely as the 
other, after sufficient experience with such ideas. Although we 
shall feel the musical judgment almost entirely instinctively, as a 
question of appeal or no appeal, whereas the other calls forth 
reasons for like or dislike. But the important thing is that themes 
and motives are the ideas of music, and in passing judgment we 
are justified in considering nothing but the music itself. That 
may seem very obvious, but when we hear musicians say con- 
descendingly: "Oh, that's programme music," as though to 
relegate it to the primitive stage of musical society, the necessity 
to emphasize that music is music is plain. The good musician 
does not condemn ragtime because it is popular, but because its 
musical ideas are so uninspired and insignificant and empty, 
usually. He feels that instinctively. He is musically intelligent. 
Which does not imply that he is intelligent in other things, that 
he is as capable of judging any idea as he is of judging a musi- 
cal one. We have but to refer to music biography to appreciate 
how unintelligent the lives of the majority — yes, the majority — 
of great musicians were, contrasted with the Greek and usual ideal 
of a full and rational life. We see men like Mozart and Schubert 
who knew very little of any world but the musical, and not all of 
that; like Beethoven, to whom dispassionate contemplation of 
social affairs was a form of anemia, who must needs explode about 
a thing or not think of it at all, who produced a cry of triumph 
when Napoleon appeared as the saviour of peoples, and went into 
a fit of rage when he was made emperor. After all, the Moussorg- 
skys, the Cuis, the Borodines, who can produce an army, a bridge 
or a chemical discovery as well as good music, are rare. And 
perhaps the other type breeds better music. Even Wagner, for 
long proclaimed great musician, philosopher and poet, sounds 
to many now commonplace in his poetry and crude in his phi- 
losophy. No, be it remembered, musical intelligence does not 
imply social intelligence. All of which is by way of showing how 
absolutely the two kinds of ideas, the artistic and the every-day 
mental one, are unrelated. 

It is important to remember that these musical ideas may 
be conceived horizontally or vertically, that is, melodically or 
harmonically. For example, the opening of the Siegfried funeral 
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dirge in "Gotterdammerung" is effective harmonically, but Schu- 
bert's "Hark, hark, the Lark!" is a melody. In a composition there 
may be one or many of these ideas. Work like the Chopin prelude 
has one, while the sonata, overture and symphony have many. 

These ideas — to repeat — are the inspirations of music, the 
raw material (not forgetting that each of us has heard such as 
were quite uninspired). A good musical idea cannot be manu- 
factured any more than an impressive painting or lyric. It is upon 
these ideas that the composer builds. He is not — as I remember 
once reading about Beethoven's anything but "Moonlight" sonata 
— of a sudden struck with a sonata or symphony, whereupon he 
rushes to a piano and plays the entire thing through, or stays up 
the whole night jotting it down on paper. Composition was 
never so simple, as one who has tried will tell. Was it Brahms 
who said that he carried themes about in his head for months, 
even years, and only then set to work to make full compositions 
of them? But the classic example is Beethoven and his sketch 
books, in which he would put down musical thoughts as they came 
to him, wherever he was. It was after he had these that the work 
began. Sir George Grove says of him that there is hardly a bar 
in his music that cannot be said to have been rewritten at least 
a dozen times. It was in the working out of the original thoughts 
that form was developed. These thoughts were the elements of 
form. Form need be defined as nothing more than the working 
out of these ideas in accordance with the principles of all art (if 
not all living), of unity, which gives the composition a definite 
thesis, and variety, which prevents it from becoming monotonous. 
That is obvious in the simplest rondo and the most subtle sym- 
phony. And the genius of the composer is shown in this architec- 
tural side of music as much as in the purely inspirational. Once 
we follow his method of handling his musical ideas we are studying 
form, and if Tolstoy in "What is Art?" had attempted this he 
might have found Liszt, Wagner, Berlioz, Brahms and Strauss 
less the "mixture of strange loud sounds" from which one "receives 
no clear impression." Much as may be said about sonata, min- 
uet, rondo, scherzo, etc., forms, or of canons and fugues, we are 
only illustrating in different ways that form is the presentation of 
musical ideas. So much for form. 

But we said music was also expression. ^ Whereas form is 
objective and we can see the workings, expression is subjective 

■It should be clear that by "expression" is meant here emotion in the concrete, like 
love, etc. The opinion of Henry James and so many others that "art is expression" is 
justified, since it only means that all art has something to say. 
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and individual. By giving the creative faculties free play, music 
becomes expressive. Though the development of the form of 
a composition is deliberate work, yet it becomes fascinating work 
because it does give the opportunity for expression. It becomes its 
own compensation. An unalloyed example of this working with 
musical ideas is the Bach fugue, a sort of syllogistic reasoning in 
music, where one might think the process so obvious and mathe- 
matical as to lack appeal. But what sophisticated (musically 
only !) listener can hear even so simple a thing as the second fugue 
in the Well-Tempered Clavichord without feeling something of 
the delight it must have given the composer to create? Another 
example of the expressiveness of even the strictest musical forms 
is the liking all the great composers have shown for the theme and 
variation. In the so-called classicists we might expect it, but 
even the romanticists (also so-called), like Schubert in the fine 
andante to the second sonata, or Schumann in the Symphonic 
Studies, and a modern like d'lndy, are attracted to it. Which 
examples show that form does not mean formalism, but organized 
expression. 

This expressive quality may become more definite. That 
is, work may be inspired by some particular state of the composer, 
like love, reflection or anger. However, though this particular 
state may be the starting point, it does not signify that the com- 
position means love, reflection or anger. It means nothing but 
music, though it may suggest anything. But more of this later. 
At present it is only necessary to establish that, in distinction 
from music whose cause for creation is a love of music — which we 
feel to be true of all of Bach and much of Beethoven, and surely of 
Mozart — there is that which has a more personal quality for the 
composer and is connected with emotions and moods, such as the 
Beethoven sonata "Les Adieux," the Schumann "Fantasiestucke," 
the Schubert songs, Wagner's leading motives, Liszt's "Les 
Preludes," d'Indy's "Jour d'ete a la Montague," or Debussy's 
"I'Apres-midi d'un Faune." All these latter, besides their 
musical content, may suggest other things. 

Then again, expression may become so concrete and pre- 
cise as to try to tell a story in music, to follow a programme, and if 
we wish to know what the music is about, we must know the story. 
We must know the fiery tale of Francesca, the stories that filled 
a thousand and one nights, the eventful Heldenleben, the pranks 
of Till Eulenspiegel, or the midsummer night's dream. Or we 
must know what a pastoral scene is like, what a "fete" and a 
"carnaval" are, how a thunderstorm sounds. 
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Thus may we distinguish between pure, emotional, and de- 
tailed expression, though there has been scarcely a composer who 
has not known all three to inspire him. 

IV 

Knowing these two elements, form and expression, which 
diflFerentiate music from mere sound or noise, and for which the 
artist works, the question arises: What and why is their appeal? 
That we find these elements in all composition is suflficient proof 
that they do appeal. But why? It is this question that psycho- 
logical aesthetics deals with, and the answer is still anything but 
complete. Yet some very interesting possibilities have come to 
light. Why musical form should have so definite an appeal is 
satisfactorily hinted at, while the answer to why the expressive 
power of music should be so great is somewhat vague and un- 
certain. 

As explaining the attraction of beautiful forms, the "Ein- 
fiihlung" theory of Lipps has received much recognition in psycho- 
logical aesthetics. It is outside the scope of this paper to inquire 
into that theory minutely.* The action of Einfiihlung, of inner 
sympathy, of a literal "rising with the cathedral spires we are 
looking at," of the circling of the horizon, etc., seems quite a 
sound explanation of the attraction of various visible forms. 
That is, it does seem we are very active while looking at a beauti- 
ful landscape or a fine portrait, even if we seem to be doing nothing 
but looking on. It is this activity that breeds admiration or 
dissatisfaction. As Vernon Lee states it: "The sense of form 
is the active perception of spatial relations. "^ 

It is easy to see the application of such a theory to visible 
form. But if this definition is to be carried over to audible form, 
which we have in music, we must establish the spatial element 
in music. When we say, on turning a page of piano music we 
are reading at sight, and after playing the last note on the page: 
"I wonder where that note goes," are we not talking spatially? 
Melodies do go up and down, or, in the language of visible forms, 
have height and depth, while the third musical dimension is pro- 
vided by harmony.^ So, if we are willing to accept this translated 
terminology, we have a very logical explanation of the appeal of 
form in music based on the Einfiihlung theory. 

'It is presented as well as anywhere in Vernon Lee's little book: The Beautiful. 

'Contemporary Review, 1904. 

'The foregoing is the theory of Dauriac. 
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How it is that music is able to express, to suggest emotional 
feeling, so that the composer, emotionally moved, writes music 
under its inspiration, and the listener, hearing notes, may have 
particular emotions, even certain concrete experiences, suggested 
to him, has not been so logically determined. There is no doubt 
that this suggestion does exist. In discussing the expressional 
element in music, we saw that it can at times be very definite, as 
when it tries to tell a story. That mere notes can portray in that 
way is a remarkable thing, and constitutes the baffling character 
of music. Of course, there is nothing remarkable about the 
mere imitation of natural sounds: the rushing up and down of 
the high strings and woodwind, over a rhythmically confused 
bass and persistent tympani, easily produces a thunderstorm, 
even a Beethoven pastoral thunderstorm; or the gasping breath 
of a dying man as in "Tod und VerklSrung" is suggested without 
trouble rhythmically; or the "Jeux d'Eau," with its sensuous 
gurgling, through harmonies; or the crowing of the cock in Rimsky's 
opera; or the feeling of "Warum" produced by an upward in- 
flection, as of the voice. These are not remarkable, because they 
are only imitations, repetitions of the same sound, although they 
are very well done, and very eifective. But that we should feel the 
strut and dignity of "Ein Heldenleben," that we should speak 
of themes of love and hate, that we find compositions named 
Aufschwung, Sonata Tragica, Eroica Symphony, Nuages; that 
is the puzzling thing. This is not imitation, but an expression in 
sound of what even speech finds hard to say. 

The advance of psychology and physiology will undoubtedly 
throw much light on this problem. It has already given very 
interesting hypotheses. We know, for example, that sound has 
a more immediate and unconscious effect on the senses than any 
other stimulus. There are many things the eye can see calmly, 
which will strike a note of terror when a shriek is added. It seems 
that there is an intimate connection between the aural nerves 
and the central nervous system, which would account for the 
uncontrollable effect sound can have on the nerves. Mere sound 
is a stimulant and makes the listener susceptible, so to speak. 
But to what? To the "emotional memory," as it has been called. 
By the emotional memory is meant the retention, from concrete 
emotional experiences, of the accompaniments of such experiences. 
For example, emotion is usually accompanied by a hastened pulse, 
a rush of blood, a choked breathing, and other bodily changes, 
probably very complicated. The essence of these bodily changes 
— their physical basis — is motion, as is suggested in the terms 
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rush, quickened and breathing. And the physical basis of music is 
sound in motion, as evidenced by the pace — or rate of speed — 
and rhythm, or regulated motion. Since these emotions con- 
sist of motion, and music consists of motion, we have possibly 
a reason why the latter can suggest the former. In addition, 
music exposes the senses through the stimulating action of sound, 
Sound gives the "nervous sensitiveness," while rhythm and pace 
give the emotional suggestions. This theory can be taken for 
what it is worth. It is at least an opening. ^ 



Now, we have discussed what music is, and what its appeal 
is, with suggestions why it appeals, all with the avowed intention 
of proving how it is often misconceived. And again we ask: 
What is that misconception? It has been illustrated so often 
in the writings of various people that it would be best presented 
by quoting from them. First, there is the opinion of the ordinary 
man of letters: 

Music is the only sensual gratification mankind may indulge in 

— (Addison) 

Music forces me to forget myself and my true state; it transports 

me to some other state which is not mine (The Kreutzer Sonata, 

Tolstoi.) 

We might note the remarkable rightness of this from De 
Quincey: 

Music is an intellectual or a sensual pleasure according to the 
temperament of him who hears it. 

Or this from Bos well: 

I told him (Johnson) that it (music) affected me to such a degree 
as often to agitate my nerves painfully, producing .... pathetic dejec- 
tion, so that I was ready to shed tears, and daring resolution, so that I 
was inclined to rush into the thickest part of the battle. "Sir," said he, 
"I should never hear it if it made me such a fool." 

Perhaps these men can be forgiven, having no intimate con- 
nection with the art. Then there are the poets: 

What passion cannot music raise and quell? — (Dryden) 

'The foregoing is a combination of psychological theories presented by Vernon 
Lee in the article mentioned before. The part motion plays in music and emotion seems 
correctly analyzed, but whether the interaction of the two can be deduced from thia 
is a question. 
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Herrick calls "To Music, to Becalm His Fever," to 

Charm me asleep and melt me so 

With thy delicious numbers, 
That, being rayished, hence I go 

Away in easy slumbers. 

If music is the food of love, play on. — (Shakespeare) 

We might add Swinburne, Shelley, and countless others 
(though we should hesitate long at Milton and Browning). But 
Plato proved long ago what an irresponsible lot poets are. There 
are also the philosophers, with whom we associate aesthetic feeling 
more or less. The following is a quotation from Santayana, taken 
in preference to the numerous sestheticians because it is con- 
temporary and well put: 

There is perhaps no emotion incident to human Hfe that music can- 
not render in its abstract medium by suggesting the pang of it. . . . The 
passions, as music renders them, are general. . . A thousand shades of 
sadness and mirth find in music their distinct expression. . . Thus music 
is a means of giving form to our inner feelings. It makes the dumb 
speak, and plucks from the animal heart potentialities of expression which 
render it even more than human. 

All these foregoing might be excused on the ground that music 
never penetrated very far into them, and was not one of the 
necessities of life for them. But what shall we say when musicians 
blunder about their art, when Wagner says: 

The organ of the emotions is sound, its intentionally aesthetic 
language is music. 

and Bach: 

The result (of playing figured bass) is an agreeable harmony to the 
glory of God and justifiable gratification of the senses; for the sole end . . . 
of all music should be pleasant recreation. 

We can only say that they were too tied up with it, that music was 
too much with them, which is quite proper if it produces such 
glorious work. 

All these opinions of music would be well enough when 
applied to the art in its primitive state, which was little more than 
rhythm, relieved sometimes by a touch of melody to avoid monotony. 
To-day, when we use it to keep a regiment in step, or to mark the 
time of the dance, it reverts in a sense to its primitive condition. 
(Remember, however, there is nothing derogatory in this, since it 
only proves the strong rhythmic sense present in every man.) Just 
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as primitive music proved the rhythmic capacity, Greek music, if 
the little we know of it is true, proved its expressional capacity 
with the use of the modes, expressing severity, love and sorrow. 

But music has come far from both of these. There is no 
denying the expressive power of music. As we have seen, that is 
one very important element of music. The fallacy lies in con- 
ceiving that as being all that the art has to give, which it most 
emphatically is not. The above opinions and definitions are 
only half truths. Music is organized expression — expression 
plus form, and unless we concede this we deny the dignity of the 
art, which lies in the intelligent use made of the musical ideas. 
If music were merely emotional expression, it would seem only 
necessary to lie back and absorb it in a semi-conscious state, in- 
stead of following closely what is said. Well, the point is, it is 
no more possible to do that and know what it is all about than 
it is to listen only to the measured beat and smooth flow of the 
syllables of a fine poem. Both cases exhibit that mood so well 
described by Santayana as the "lazy freedom of reverie," the 
"drowsy reverie relieved by nervous thrills." A Beethoven 
symphony requires no less attention than "Paradise Lost." 

But, you say: "Who does not know that.''" And the answer 
is: "No matter how many know it, there are few enough who 
act on it." Take, for example, the ancient controversy carried 
on by the best of musicians about the relative merits of classical, 
romantic and programme music. How often is the statement 
made after a hearing of Strauss, Debussy and many others, even 
music like Schumann's sometimes, that it is nice and pleasing, 
but of course it is not as high a form of art as pure music, so called, 
because it has a name or tells a story. In other words, while they 
realize it is wrong to like a piece of music only because of the story 
it tells, they cannot see that it is just as wrong to dislike it merely 
because it tells a story. Musical puritanism is about as obnoxious 
as any other kind. They appreciate as little as the amateur that 
the story is only incidental, that music must be judged on a mu- 
sical basis, that they are listening to music and not a fairytale. 
It is about as sensible as saying that an idea is not an idea unless 
it appears in a philosophical work. How incidental the title or 
story of a composition is should be clear if we listen to the com- 
position without knowing the story and try to discover it from 
hearing. Could anyone see the "Reflets dans I'Eau" or the 
bustling, strutting hero of "Heldenleben" without ever knowing 
they were supposed to be there? Obviously not. Any theme 
is liable to suggest anything. If we are to judge music as music. 
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the only thing it is necessary to consider is the quality of the 
musical ideas, and the use that is made of them. 

If we would be further convinced that music is seldom enough 
taken as such, let us go into any concert-hall. It is probably 
true that you will invariably find two kinds of listeners: those 
who insist on being thrilled every now and then, and those whose 
interest is in what is being played. The first type uses the music 
for a romantic recollection of past experience or somnolent day- 
dreaming, which quite forgets the music and is disturbed only in 
time to applaud — to applaud, it would seem, their own aimless 
wanderings, since they have not heard the music. These feelings 
are anything but aesthetic; such a person is as likely to be moved by 
a cheap waltz as a Tschaikowsky love passage. They never reach 
that disinterested interest which is the basis of all aesthetic feeling 
and the life of the art. If our analysis of music into form and ex- 
pression holds good, if the importance lies in the kind and use 
of the musical ideas, to which they give no attention, they are 
missing the only real thrill that can be had. And what a thrill 
it is anyone will testify who has followed with amazement the 
perfect work of a great symphony or the perfect quartet. Not 
only does unmusical enjoyment deprive the listener of the best, 
but it also injures the art by the application of unintelligent 
standards. The history of music is almost entirely a history of 
maltreated genius. None of the arts has punished its innovators 
more; none has honored its mediocrities more. To be original 
was to be condemned. And always because unintelligent listeners 
or bigoted critics refused to see music as a thing of ideas. The 
listener did not — does not — even hear the ideas, and the critic 
would not, because the way they were set did not agree with past 
performances, as though there were a law of form as inviolable as 
that of gravitation. Between a false conservatism and a mis- 
taken emotionalism music has suffered much, to say nothing of 
starving, weary genius. 

VI 

It still suffers, and it will be the work of an instrumental 
aesthetics to relieve it through the teaching of better doctrine. 
As aesthetic theory is constituted now, it is wholly incapable of 
refining or inducing appreciation. It may be interesting to discuss 
categories, to try to find where the beautiful ends and the sublime 
begins, but it is also futile. It would seem a much better thing 
to direct the aesthetic proclivities of that vast majority which finds 
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beauty somewhere, without distinguishing between the sublime, 
the tragic, the comic or the grotesque. It seeks beauty, and not 
categories. An instrumental theory must admit first that the 
sense of beauty is one of the most useful things we possess, and 
must then proceed to cultivate it. There is no reason why the 
school-teacher should not have as definite and psychologically 
sound a method for teaching what is beautiful as for teaching, let 
us say, arithmetic. At present the interest a child may take in 
painting, music or drama is self-attained and undirected by any 
school training. If we admit the use of beauty we also admit 
the necessity for teaching it. The three "R's" should be expanded 
to include Art. And the sesthetician should study beauty having 
in mind what should be taught about it and how. That will be 
his contribution to a life worth living. 

Not the least part of that contribution will be a finer ap- 
preciation of music. The present writer not only had no funda- 
mental teaching in the essentials of good music throughout his 
elementary school career, lasting through twelve years, but cannot 
even recall having heard a piece of good music played in the school 
in all that time. (That in the "great" city of New York, too!) 
There were "music classes" where silly scales and songs were sung, 
and notes and peculiar signs copied from the blackboard, after 
which it was surprising that any interest in music was retained. 
In fact, there was a complete loss of interest until quite accidentally 
a good orchestra was heard for the first time in a good program, 
and a miracle had been performed for the world of sound as 
great as any the world of sight had known. 

But to stumble on an art is a dangerous method of approach 
for the stumbler and the art. -(Esthetics must present the oppor- 
tunity for a long acquaintance and a pleasant one. But first it 
must know where the true beauty of music lies. We have tried 
to show in this essay where that beauty is : in the form-perception, 
as in all art, and not in the incidental emotional suggestions; and 
that these form-perceptions imply the use of musical ideas, a 
kind of intelligence distinct from any applied in the visible world. 
Nor is there any reason why intelligence cannot be achieved in 
this as in all things. 

It is time for the musician to cease debating classicism, 
romanticism, and modernism, and to talk music. 



